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Strads and ‘Dacron’ get together 


Now Strads stride ahead to make the most wrinkles, keep their smooth just-off-the- 
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worn-—in a brand-new blend of DACRON* smart knife-edge crease. 


and worsted, with a new luxurious touch The cut has all the Strads style, lean and 
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The new Strads slacks have all the summer slacks that will keep their good 
wonderful qualities that made DACRON looks without a moment of worry from you. 
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It is 54 years since Captain Scott and his 

party struggled back from the South Pole 
to their tragic deaths 11 miles from the 
__ Stores that might have saved them. His 

; son, who was just two at the time of his 
father’s death, has purposely resisted the 
y draw of Antarctica all these years. But in 
_ January this year Peter Scott (right) made 
the journey and went to see the strange, 
remote continent for himself. He sat in the 
hut at Cape Evans where his father had sat 
to write his diaries and prepare the long 
journey to the South Pole (see cover). He 
stood where his father’s party had posed 
numbly for photographs beside the Union 
Jack at the Pole itself (now marked by 
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the Stars and Stripes above a box that 
looks like a latrine). He climbed Ob- 
servation Hill above McMurdo Sound 
(below), where Scott's companions at. 
base watched for his return, and where 
the rescue party later set up this simple 
wooden cross in memory of their leader 
and his companions lying buried where 
they died, 100 miles out across the silent 


waste of the Ross Ice Shelf. - 


‘Christopher Ralling, who went with 


photographer Charles Lagus to film this 


visit, compares the air-conditioned life of 
the scientists and sailors who man the — 
Antarctic bases today with the hardships 
endured by those early Polar pioneers. 


Where food stays fresh for 50 years 


Steaming south. Captain Scott bade his wife Kathleen goodbye 
(above) when the Terra Nova left New Zealand on November 
29, 1910. Their ship, an old Scottish whaling vessel, fully 
rigged and re-fitted for the expedition, ploughed through the 
Antarctic pack-ice and into McMurdo Sound a month later 
(right). Captain Scott described the ship on this voyage: “As 
she bumped the floes with mighty shocks, crushing and 
grinding a way through some, twisting and turning to avoid 
others, she seemed like a living thing fighting a great fight.’ 

This January Peter Scott saw the powerful U.S. ice-breaker 
Glacier (far right) crush her way through. She is the newest of 
three American ice-breakers that keep McMurdo Sound open 
during the summer months, for supplies to reach the men at 
the U.S. base of McMurdo and the New Zealand Scott base. 


Cans and camaraderie. The Terra Nova sailed away the following January, 
leaving Scott and his men to settle into their hut at Cape Evans. On June 6 — 
the depth of winter — they celebrated Scott’s 43rd birthday (his last) with ‘a 
sumptuous spread’ (/eft); the menu listed such incongruities as seal soup, 
roast mutton, asparagus and chocolate. Peter Scott found many tins still 
stored there (including such familiar brand names as Heinz baked beans and 
Shippam’s pastes and plum puddings). Preserved in a continual 50 
degrees of frost, the food has stayed as tasty as on that birthday banquet. 


Animals pulled their weight. Outside the hut the carcass of a sledge-dog (/eft) 
has stayed frozen since the day it died some 50 years ago. It was these 
Siberian sledge-dogs and the white Siberian ponies that pulled most of Scott’s 
supplies south over the Ross Ice Shelf and set up depots for his return (above). 
The ponies were killed off at intervals on the march to feed the dogs. 
Scott’s rival, Roald Amundsen, relied on dog-teams even more; he drove 
them all the way, and so managed to beat Scott to the Pole by a 


month and complete his return journey before winter began to set in. 
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The loneliest museum cae: 


Experts among the adventurers. It is a few minutes by helicopter from 
the U.S. base at McMurdo to the remotest museum on earth, Captain 
Scott’s base hut at Cape Evans beneath Mount Erebus’s smouldering 
crater. The hut has been restored by the New Zealanders at Scott base 
to its state in 1911 when Scott (standing in centre of group opposite) spent 
the winter there. Touring round, Peter Scott admired the array of 
microscopes, test-tubes and spirit lamps in the hut’s laboratory (left). 
Although Scott’s bid to be first at the South Pole was one of the last of 
the old-style adventures, the expedition had a serious scientific purpose. 


It attracted soldiers of fortune like Captain Oates (tall figure on Scott’s | 


right) but it also included an impressive staff of scientists headed by Dr 
Wilson (sitting at Scott’s feet): zoologists, geologists, surveyors, a 
meteorologist and physicist. In retrospect, Peter Scott thinks his father’s 
one mistake when choosing his party was in taking too many ‘loners’ 
—men cut off from their companions and unable to share their thoughts. 
Nowadays psychological tests weed out this type from the start. 
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The long haul. When Scott sent his 
dog-teams home halfway at the 
Beardmore Glacier, 400. miles from 
the Pole, the long task of sledge- 
hauling began. Scott took four men 
(Wilson, Oates, Bowers, Evans) with 
one sledge to footslog the last 150 
miles, reaching the Pole on January 
18, 1912. But for the 800-mile return, 
rations of pemmican, biscuits, cocoa 
and raisins were not enough to sus- 
tain them through days of continuous 
sledge-hauling. | 


PETER SCOTT 
DOES THE 
TEN-WEEK 
HAUL IN 
THREE HOURS 


by Christopher 
Ralling 


stood and watched Peter Scott 

chipping at the, ice round the 

door into his father’s hut. We 

were at Cape Evans, on the 
shore of Ross Island; about the 
most evocative place in the whole 
of Antarctica. 

There are other, older huts in 
Antarctica, but this is the one, 
still full of the relics of Captain 
Scott’s last expedition 54 years 
ago, that still has a perfect setting. 

When the door was clear, the 
rest of the party (photographer 
Charles Lagus, two members of an 
American helicopter crew and J), 
found other things to occupy us 
while Peter Scott went inside. It 
was a moment he had been putting 
off for most of his life. 

He never really knew his father, 
who died on the way back from 
the Pole when Peter was only two. 
He has had many opportunities 
before to come south, but he 
always refused. His own talents 
have led him in many other 
directions: ornithology and paint- 
ing,nature conservation, yachting, 
gliding, writing and broadcasting. 
But in this one field of polar 
exploration, he thought it might 
prove impossible to be himself. 
Now at last, he feels that that 
argument no longer has much 
force. 

Inside, the hut is kept as it 
must have been in 1911; the most 
inaccessible museum in the world. 

The tiered bunks known as the 
“tenements” are still there, the 
last home of “Birdie” Bowers and 
“Titus’’ Oates. It was also the last 
place that the polar party had 
a properly balanced diet. Vitamin 
deficiencies, undiagnosed. in those 
days, meant scurvy on the long 
haul for the Pole. 

Their Norwegian rivals, under 
Amundsen, never felt the effects 
so severely. They used dogs, not 
only for hauling their sledges, but 
also as a source of food. This 
Scott refused to do. That decision 
cost the British party not only the 
race for the Pole, but also the 
far more terrible race/continued 
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‘Very near it now’ 


The hardships. Exhaustion dulls the eyes of Dr 
Wilson, ‘Birdie’ Bowers and Cherry-Garrard at 
the end of a gruelling 36-day journey through 
the Antarctic winter. For Wilson and Bowers 
this was just the prelude: with ‘Titus’ Oates and 
Petty Officer Edgar Evans (right) they accom- 
panied Scott to the Pole. Evans (rating among 
four officers) succumbed first to frost-bite and 
exhaustion. Bowers and Wilson were with Scott 
to the end; a letter (below) found in Scott’s kit 
gives moving testimony to his friend’s character. 
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continued /against the weather, the 
winter, and their own failing 
strength on the long journey home. 

When Peter Scott sat down in 
the little cubby-hole that his 
father called “the den” and began 
to write his own diary, the family 
resemblance suddenly obscured 
the years. This diary would never 
become famous as the detailed 
record of an epic march, but it 
was in its way unique. Whenever 
he goes on an expedition, Peter 
Scott carries a tiny paintbox in 
one pocket, a notebook in another. 

The Cape Evans Captain Scott 
knew belonged to the age of 
natural materials, such as wood 
and seal skin. Today Antarctica 
is all alloys, prefabrication and 
man-made fibres. 

Twenty minutes by helicopter 
from Cape Evans, along the coast 
of Ross Island, stands the 
American base of McMurdo, with 
a summer population of 1,000 
men. It has a regular bus service 
and a nuclear power station. It has 
two movies a night, an all-night 
restaurant and a radio station. 
It has a public library, a bowling 
alley and a garbage problem. It is 
very nearly a town, except that 
there are no women and no trees. 

Of all the bases in eastern 
Antarctica, McMurdo is the 
biggest contrast to the tight-knit 
comradeship of Cape Evans; but 
there is one parallel. The base is 
run by a serving American 
admiral, just as Captain/continued 
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continued | Scott was a serving 
officer of the Royal Navy, though 
on leave of absence. At McMurdo 
you still find echoes of Scott’s 
naval-type discipline that have 
largely disappeared elsewhere. 
Officers and men, for instance, 
have their separate quarters. 

In the year 1911, a certain 
degree of social reserve was under- 
standable enough. The natural 
thing was to recreate the back- 
ground that they all were accus- 
tomed to. To have broken it down 
might well have created more 
problems than it solved. 

It has even been said that Scott 
made a psychological error in 
adding Petty Officer Evans to his 
own sledging party for the final 
march on the Pole. One of the 
surviving members of the expedi- 
tion, Sir Raymond Priestley, in a 
revealing passage, wrote: “The 
psychological effect of being, in 
those days, a rating among four 
officers, placed a heavy burden on 
poor Evans. He was in a thought 
compartment by himself; and was 
naturally the first to crack.” 

The American base at the South 
Pole looks like a half-submerged 
naval frigate, hull down in the 


ice. Only a cluster of radio masts, . 


a couple of observatory domes, 
and a few other bits of scientific 
superstructure show above the 
surface. The rest is underground. 
A score of men are there now; 
sitting: out the long, dark winter 
with back numbers of Playboy, 
several thousand cans of Budweiser 
beer, a shuffleboard table; and one 
another. 

Our own journey had taken just 
three hours from McMurdo, in an 
American Hercules transport. 
Captain Scott took 2} months to 
reach the same spot, walking and 
sledge-hauling every step of the 
way. 

Even stoday, it is still an extra- 
ordinary experience to stand at 
the bottom of the world and see 
that vast ice desert curving away 
in every direction. Only here do 
you feel the sheer enormity of 
tackling such a journey on foot. 

But we were more concerned as 
always with preserving the preci- 
ous moment on film, than with 
the moment itself. Peter Scott 
pointed out that his father’s party 
too, exhausted and disappointed 
as they were, spent most of their 
brief time at the Pole in photo- 
graphing themselves. Without 
photographs or diary, the story 
would never have become the epic 
that it has. We'd never have known 
the details of that agonizing drag 
back across 800 miles, ending 
just 11 miles from safety. 
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‘Teach my son’ 


A career of his own. During the blizzard that finally 
trapped Scott in the last days of March 1912, he 
wrote to his wife about their baby son: ‘Make the 
boy interested in natural history, if you can,’ he 
advised, ‘it is better than games.’ News ‘of Scott’s 
death plunged a whole empire into sorrow — the 
commemorative portrait (/eft) was painted at this 
time. But widow and son (below) refused to allow 
an air of tragedy to hang over their lives..In 1922 
Lady Scott married again and the family moved to 
the delightful house in Bayswater (bottom) where Peter 
Scott’s godfather, J. M. Barrie, had written ‘Peter 
Pan’. Peter Scott set out on his own chosen career 
as artist and naturalist, as his father had hoped. 


Peter Scott . 
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Matches: 
from tickets and TV Hungary v, Portugal, July 13, 7.30: 


will amount to £2 m.,  Portugalyv. Bulgaria, July 16, 3.0; 
and the cost, with Hung v. Bulgaria, July 20, 7.30. 
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English Game, has Argentina v. W..Germahy, July 16, 3.0: 
: oy v. W. Germany,, al 20, 7.30. 
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rest of the world. senna Built 1923. Capacity, 100,000 "Sere 
: New overseas pavilion for World = 

Cup, £9,000. LONDON 
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England v. Uruguay, July 11, we 2 %, 
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Mexico v. England, July 16, Fe 
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France v. E stig 2 oh 30. 
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FINAL: July 30, 3.0 see 


